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. THE REIN-DEER. 

From the earliest times the rein-deer appears to have 
been domesticated by the Laplanders; and that dreary 
region owes to this animal whatever it possesses of civili- 
zation, and whatever comforts tend to render it supporta- 
ble to the inhabitants. 

Of course, in a country where their services are so in- 
dispensable, rein-deer constitute the principal wealth of 
the inhabitants. M. De Broke says,—‘‘The number of 
deer belonging to a herd is from three hundred to five 
hundred; with these a Laplander can do well, and live in 
tolerable comfort. He can make in summer a sufficient 
quantity of cheese for the year’s consumption ; and during 
the winter season, can afford to kill deer enough to sup- 

ly him and his family pretty constantly with venison. 
ith two hundred deer, a man,-if his family be but small, 
can manage to get on. If he have but one hundred, his 
subsistence is very precarious, and he cannot rely entire- 
ly upon them for support. Should he have but fifty, he is 
no longer independent, or able to keep a separate estab- 
lishment, but generally joins his small herd with that of 
some richer Laplander, being then considered more in the 
light of a menial, undertaking the laborious office of at- 
tending upon and watching the herd, bringing them home 
to be milked, and other similar offices, in return for the 
subsistence afforded him.” 

Von Buch, a celebrated traveller, has well described 
the evening milking time, of which a representation is 
given in the wood-cut: ‘It is a new and a pleasing 
spectacle, to see in the evening the herd assembled round. 
the gamme (encampment) to be milked. On all the hills 
around, everything is in an instant full of life and motion. 
The busy dogs are every where barking, and bringing the 
mass nearer and nearer, and the rein-deer bound and run, 
stand still, and bound again, in an: indescribable variety 
of movements. When the feeding animal, frightened by 
the dog, raises his head, and displays aloft his large and 
proud antlers, what a beautiful and majestic sight! And 
when he courses over the ground, how fleet and light are 
his speed and carriage! We never hear the foot on the 
earth, and nothing but the incessant crackling of his knee 
joints, as if produced by a repetition of electric shocks— 
a singular noise; and from the number of rein-deer, by 
whom it is at once produced, it is heard at a great dis- 
tance. When all the herd, consisting of three or four 
hundred, at !ast reach the gamme, they stand still, or re- 
pose themselves, or frisk about in confidence, play with 
antlers against each other, or in groups surround a patch 
of moss browsing. When the maidens run about with 
their milk vessels from deer to deer, the brother or ser- 
vant throws a bark halter round the antlers of the animal 
which they point out to him, and draws it towards them ; 
the animal generally struggles, and is unwilling to follow 
the halter, and the maiden laughs at and enjoys the labor 
it occasions, and sometimes wantonly allows it to get loose 


that it may again be caught for her; while the father and 
mother are heard scolding them for their frolicksome be- 
haviour, which has often the effect of scaring the whole 
flock. Who, viewing this scene, would not think on La- 
ban, on Leah, Rachel and Jacob; When the herd at last 
stretches itself, to the number of so many hundreds at 
once, round about the gamme, we imagine we are behold- 
ing an entire encampment, and the commanding mind 
which presides over the whole, stationed in the middle.” 
The wild rein-deer are hunted by the Laplanders, and 
also by the Eskimaux, and the Indians of North America. 
[Penny Magazine. 








Moral Tales. 














ORIGINAL. 


INDUSTRY AND PERSEVERANCE REWARDED. 


It was a morning in Jauuary, and the biting wind whis- 
tled through the leafless trees. 

‘©O dear, I never shall get this wood split,” said Louis, 
as he threw down the heavy axe, which he had been wield- 
ing to no purpose, for the last ten minutes. ‘‘ My hands 
are so cold,” said he, putting his fingers in his mouth to 
warm them. ‘‘ How I wish trees would grow in little 
short logs, to save me the trouble of chopping them.” 
Just then his mother came to the door, to tell him his 
breakfast was ready ; and while he is eating it, we will in- 
form our readers who Louis is. 

His mother had been the village beauty, and had mar- 
ried when very young an Italian artist, who came to the 
village where she lived, and died a twelvemonth after his 
marriage, leaving his widow and little boy penniless, to 
struggle through the’ world. Her father offered her a 
home, but she knew that he was poor and old, and she re- 
solved to support herself and her little one with her own 
hands. The cottage which she rented contained only two 
rooms, but it was large enough for her, and the pretty 
garden attached to it, which it had been her pride to cul- 
tivate in happier days, she meant to turn to good account, 
and certainly no bouquets were so much admired, as those 
which the pretty widow carried every morning to the 
neighboring city to sell. Ske took in fine needlework 
also, and thus managed to live very comfortably. Year 
after year she worked industriously to maintain herself 
and Louis, until our story commences, when he was thir- 
‘teen years old, and as strong and hearty a lad as any in 
the village. He was a beautiful boy too, for he had his 
mother’s broad forehead and pretty mouth, and the pierc- 
ing black eyes and raven locks of his father. He had 
never been to school, but his mother devoted her evenings 
to his instruction, and he could read and write and cipher 
well enough to do credit to his teacher. 

We left him eating his breakfast, did we not? When 





his hunger was a little appeased, he laid down his knife 
and fork, and said, ‘‘Mother,” and then stopping short, he 
seemed to consider a long time, while his mother was 
waiting patiently to hear what he had to say, ‘ Mother, I 
want to go to Paris, will you go?” “* What do you mean, 
Louis? You know we have no money to spend in travel- 
ling, and what would you do in Paris after you got there?” 
*O mother, I would be a rich man in a little while, and 
you should live with me, and—O I do so wish you would 
go.” * But my child, I have told you that we have very 
little money, and Paris is fifty miles from here; besides I 
do not know how I could get a living away from my little 
garden.” ‘* But, mother, you need not do anything, I 
mean to support myself and you too Do you know,” 
said he, lowering his voice, ‘that I am going to bea 
painter, as father was?” So saying, he drew forth from 
its hiding place a picture, upon which he had long work- 
ed in secret. It was a copy of one of his father’s paint- 
ings, the head of a lovely young girl, and his mother was 
astonished at the accuracy with which he had copied the 

likeness, although the painting was coarse and unfinished. 
She smoothed back the curls from the boy’s noble fore- 
head, and said sadly, ‘ Louis, 1 do not want you to go 
to the great city yet; you are a mere boy, and the city 

has a thousand temptations; besides, you are happy here, 
are you not?” =‘ No, mother, | cannot be happy when I 

have to chop wood and make fires, and do all sorts of 
work, when I might be learning to be a great painter. 

Count L. praised my picture the other day, and offered 

me 390 francs for it, and said I should one day be a fa- 
mous artist. Now would you not go after that, mother?” 

“I will see about it, Louis, I do not know yet.” 

A fortnight afterwards, youe might have seen a young 
woman, and a bright active boy, wending their way along 
the main road to Paris, each carrying a large bundle, which 
contained all their worldly possessions, for the widow had 
sold her furniture, and Louis had parted with his picture, 
and he now felt as rich as a prince, with his 300 frances. 
He trudged happily along by his mother, for he had a 
great purpose in view, and it seeined as if he had sudden- 
ly become a man. Mrs. C. had written to a cousin who 
resided in Paris, of her intentions, and had received an 
urgent invitation to make her home with her, so that they 
had no misgivings as to their reception. What a con- 
trast there was in the feelings of the two, as they travelled 
on together. 

He full of buoyant hopes and bright anticipations for 
the future, without one thought cast on the dark side. 
She, sad at parting with the friends of her childhood, and 
looking forward with anxiety, yet now and then she 
seemed to catch something of Louis’s sunny smile for a 
moment. 

At Paris they at length arrived, and were kindly greet- 
ed by their hospitable relation. The next morning Louis 
went out to try and engage himself to some painter who 
might be in want of a boy, but he met with no success. 
Ile, however, saw many beautiful paintings exposed for 
sale, which he gazed at for hours together, quite forget- 
ting that he had had no dinner. He at length returned’ 
home, having purchased some materials for his work. The: 
next day he did not go out, but commenced a copy of the 
same picture which he had painted with so much success 
before. He became so much interested in it, that he could 
think of nothing else, and for two or three weeks he work- 
ed steadily upon it, until it was entirely done, and exceed-. 
ed his fondest hopes. But meanwhile his 300 francs had 
been gradually diminishing, and he felt that he must sell: 
his picture in order to add to their scanty and fust failing 
resources. He went out with it under his arm, to try and 
dispose of it if he could. While crossing the street, in a 
sort of reverie, he did not notice that a horse was coming 
rapidly towards him, and before he could get out of the 
way he was knocked down, and would inevitably have 
been killed, had not a strong arm rescued him, and con- 
veyed him, senseless to a house. When Louis recovered 
his senses, he found himeelf in a small room, the walls of’ 
which were hung with paintings, and the whole place in- 
dicated a painter’s studio. A man of a singularly benev-. 
olent aspect bent over him, who seemed delighted when 
he saw that Louis had returned to consciousness, ‘O 
where is my picture?” said Louis starting up, forgetting 
everything else in his anxiety for itssafety. ‘‘ Here it is,” 
said the painter, ‘‘ Where did you get it?” ‘I painted 
it myself, sir.” ‘‘ You? why you are a mere boy; it is 
impossible.’’ ‘‘ But I did do it, you may ask my. mother 
and Mrs. M. if I did not.” ‘ But I do not know your 
mother nor Mrs. M.” said the painter smiling; and then, 
for the first time, Louis inquired how he came there, and 
when told that his life had been preserved. by. the person 
before him, his gratitude knew no. bounds. “O! you 
must come to my mother,” said he, “she will thank you 
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more than I can,” and Jacques, for so the painter was 
called, suffered himself to be dragged by the impatient 
boy, to the house where the widow lived. Louis poured | 
forth his story so rapidly, that his mother could scarcely 
understand him; but when she made out that the stran- | 
ger had saved her son’s life, she warmly united her thanks 
to those of Louis. 

The result of the interview was, that she consented, at 
the urgent request of Jacques, that Louis should go every 
day to his studio, to perfect himself in the art of which he 
‘was so fond, and render what assistance he could to the 
good painter. ; 

Six years had passed away, and Louis had become 
what he desired to be, a painter. He was now aman, and 
he and his mother still lived together in plenty, although 
they were far from rich. Again they were seated at the 
breakfast table, when Louis opened the conversation by 
saying, ‘‘ Mother, I am going to B. palace, to take the 
likeness of the most beautiful creature in Paris. I have 
seen her at church, but now to think that I can gaze on 


| villages, with np less than thirty-six churches; all of 
without making them any compensation, and turned the 


| law, forbidding the people to hunt in any of his forests; 











her for weeks together, it is too much happiness.” 

“ Beware, my son, that is a proud family, and you are 
of plebian blood.” ‘‘ Never fear, my mother, my heart is 
safe.” Confident as Louis was of his safety, it was im- 
possible for him to be daily in the society of so beautiful a 
being as the lovely Elise, without receiving an impression 
which time could never efface. His mother anxiously 
watched him, for day afier day his cheek grew paler and 
paler, and his step less elastic. 

The picture was nearly completed, but Louis could not 
endure to put the finishing touches to it, for he felt that he 
would thus put an end to hig acquaintance with one, who 
had become inexpressibly dear to him. Elise as well as 
his mother had noticed his increasing illness, and ventur- 
ed one day to inquire the cause. He frankly told her, 
but urged her to say nothing. about it to her father, at 
least until the picture was finished, for he could not hope 
that he would consent to their union. The portrait was 
at length completed, and the father was first called to look 
at it. He was taken by surprise, for he had not expected 
such entire success from so young an artist, and while he 
was expressing his admiration in very flattering terms, he 
turned to look at the painter, and was struck with his air 
Of'extreme melancholy. ‘‘ Your work does not appear to 
give you as much satisfaction ‘as it does myself,” said the 
nobleman. ‘Sorrow often preys upon its victims, when 
the world thinks them most happy,’’ replied the young man 
sadly. ‘Can I do anything for your happiness, for a pic- 
ture like this, is deserving of a noble reward?’ “Ah! 
sir, you have my happiness in your own hands.” The 
truth seemed to flash upon the nobleman, and a cloud 
gathered upon his brow, which was, however, quickly 
dispelled, when he met the tearful gaze of Elise, who look- 
ed upon him so beseechingly, that he could not resist her. 
‘* Ah, it is you, you naughty little thing, who have caused 
the poor youth such unhappiness. Well, go and ‘console 
him, for I do not see that any one else can,” and he left the 
happy pair together, blessing him for this unexpected 
kindness. Industry and perseverance, seldom go unre- 
warded, even in this world. "Who will not try to possess 
those good qualities, which did so much for aoe 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 1565.] 
Witiram THE Conqueror.—Concluded. 


William was now called home, to put down a disturb- 
ance among him own people. But, he was soon called 
back again, to quell a more formidable insurrection among 
the Norman chiefs in England. After this, his eldest son 
Robert, whom he had promised to make Duke of Nor- 
sandy, on his becoming king of England, demanded the 
fulfilment of the promise. But the king answered him 
roughly ; and he left the country. After awhile, through 
the agency of the king of France, Robert with some forces 
took possession of a castle near the borders of Normandy, 
where he supported himself by plundering the neighbor- 
ing country, and busied himself in sowing dissaffection 
among his father’s subjects. Full of wrath, the king has- 
tened to the continent, with a formidable English army, 
and besieged his son in the castle. One day, in a sally 
from his castle, Robert got engaged with a stout warrior, 
clad in mail, and after a fierce contest, he wounded and 
unhorsed his antagonist. As the fallen warrior shouted 
for assistance, Robert discerned the voice of his own fa- 
ther. Instantly dismounting, he fell on his knees, craved 
his forgiveness with tears, helped him into his own saddle, 
and saw him safely out of danger. William rode away on 
Robert’s horse, smarting with his wound, and cursing his 
son. He then abandoned the siege, and went to Rouen; 
where his wife, with some of his bishops and nobles, after 
many entreaties, persuaded him to be reconciled to Rob- 
ert; who having again knelt and wept before him, receiv- 
ed his pardon, and accompanied him to England. But, 
seeing no signs of returning affection, and fearing for his 
life, R.obert fled for the third time, and never saw his fa- 
ther’s face again. 

One of the most wanton and cruel acts of the Conquer- 
or, was «done merely to gratify his passion for hunting. 
Not satisfied with the possession of many royal parks, left by 
the Saxon kings, he resolved to have a vast hunting ground, 
in the neighborhood of the royal city of Winchester. He 
therefore seized all the southwestern part of Hampshire, 





(thirty miles square,) which contained many towns and 
which he destroyed, and drove away the inhabitants, 


whole into a vast forest. In addition to this, he passed a 
and as he claimed all the forests of England, this bore 
hard on many, who depended on hunting for the greater 
part of their living. At this period, the killing of a man 
was punished by a fire; wie one who killed a deer must 
have his eyes torn out ! 

Towards the end of the year 1086, William called to- 
gether his barons and abbots, with their men at arms, té 
the number of 60,000, and exacted from them anew the 
oath of allegiance. He then passed over tothe continent, 
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conquered a portion of the Saxons. The Saxons treach- 
erously imbrued their hands in the blood Of the Danes. 
God now permits the Normans to avenge the blood shed 
by both. Hence we see why the Providence of God was 


against the English, in all their attempts to resist the Nor. 
man invasion. N. 
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to chastise the king of France for some affront he had re- 
ceived, swearing by the most terrible oaths, that he would 
set all France in ablaze. In order to make his vengeance 
more dreadful to the country, he waited till the season 
when the grain was just ready for the sickle, and the grapes 
hung in rich ripening clusters on the vines. He then 
marched his army through the fields of grain, and made 
his soldiers tear up the grape vines by the roots, and cut 
down the pleasant trees. The city of Mantes was taken 
without much resistance; and at his orders it was 











on 
fire, sparing neither church nor monastery. The Ming 
rode up to view the ruin he had made. His horse put his 
fore feet on some hot embers or cinders, which ed 
him to start, and his rider, being very fat and heavy, was 





thrown forward on the pummel of his saddle, which gave } 


him a severe bruise. He was removed on a litter to Rou-, 
en, and placed in the monastery of St. Gérwas, where he 
lingered about six weeks, and then died: As death ap- 
proached, he began to see the vanity of all human gran- 
deur, and was filled with keen remorse for the cruelties 
and crimes he had comn@itted.- He sent money to Maates, 
to rebuild the churches he had burned, and large sums to 
the churches and monasteries in England, vainly hoping, 
by such means, to atone for his sins. He also released 
his state prisoners ; among whom were some of the most 
powerful of the nobility of England, both Saxons and Nor- 
mans. His two younger sons, William and Henry, kept 
by his bed-side, impatiently waiting the declaration of his 
will. A day or two before his death, he assembled some 
of his chief officers in his chamber ; in whose presence he 
gave Normandy, and his other possessions on the conti- 
nent, to his eldest son Robert. As he did not receive the 
crown of England by inheritance, he said he would be- 
queath it to no one; but would leave it to the decision of 
God, only desiring that his son William might obtain it, 
and prosper in it. ‘‘And what do you give unto me, O 
my father?” impatiently cried Prince Henry. “ Five 
thousand pounds weight of silver, out of my treasury,’ 
was his answer. ‘‘ But what can I do with five thousand 
pounds of silver, if I have neither lands nor a home?” 
*« Be patient,” replied thea king, ‘“‘and have trust in the 
Lord; suffer the older brothers to precede thee. Thy 
time will come after theirs.” Henry went immediately 
and took the silver, weighing it with great care, and put 
it in a strong iron bound chest. William left his father’s 
bedside at the same time, without waiting to see the 
breath out of the old man’s body, and hastened over to 
England, to look after his crown. 

The king’s last faint sigh, was the signal for a general 
flight and scramble. The knights, priests, and doctors, 
who hed passed the night near him, put on their spurs as 
soon as they saw him dead, mounted their horses, and 
galloped off to their several houses, to look after their own 
interests. The king’s servants then robbed his apartment 
of the silver vessels, linen, royal dresses, and everything 
it contained, and ran away with their booty. For about 
three hours, the corpse of the mighty conqueror, abandon- 
ed by all, lay in a state of almost perfect nakedness, on 
the bare boards. At length, the clergy and monks of the 
town volunteered to put the body under groun¢. But his 
sons, brothers, and all his relations were absent; and 
among all his officers not one was found to take charge 
of the funeral ceremonies. It was concluded to bury him 
at Cen, in the church of St. Stephen, which he had built. 
After the bishop had finished his address in praise of the 
conqueror, and the religious services had been performed, 
and the body was about to be lowered into the grave, a 
man suddenly rose up in the crowd, and exclaimed with 
a loud voice, ‘‘ Bishop, the man whom you have praised, 
was a robber; the very ground on which we are standing 
is mine, and is the site where my father’s house stood. 
He took it from me by violence, to build this church on 
it. [reclaim it as my right; and in the name of God, I 
forbid you to bury him here, or cover him with my glebe.” 
The man who spoke was Fitz-Arthur, who had, during 
William’s life-time, in vain asked for compensation. 
Many of the persons present confirmed his statements ; 
and after some parley, the bishops paid him for the grave, 
oe to pay him the full value of the rest of his 
land. 

Thus ended the career of the great conqueror, who was 
indeed, a splendid robber. ~Phe narrative shows the hor- 
rors of a war of conquest, exhibits the emptiness of world- 
ly grandeur, and the heartlessness of those who hang 
around the courts of kings. Not one of William’s flatter- 
ers could be found to follow his corpse to the tomb! 
Even his own sons abandoned him on his death-bed, to 
the care of strangers! Such is human greatness! It 
shows, also, how God often uses wicked men to punish 
nations who have themselves been guilty of cruelty and 
oppression towards o.hers. The Saxons conqucred the 








Britons and took possession of their country. ‘The Danes 








AN UNFORTUNATE TEMPER. 


~ “But Agnes always had an unfortunate temper,” said 
other, in conversation toa friend. “She is irrita- 
, vexed at trifles, and exceedingly unhappy; and fre- 
quently, when I would correct her, as I look at her un- 
py countenance, I think she already suffers enough.” 
» -This conversation was introduced soon after the May- 
day Fair. This much talked of Fair, was what Agnes 
had long wished to see, as she hoped to be allowed to dis- 
pose of her pocket money as she saw fit. Often had she 
thought with herself what would be the “ prettiest thing,” 
with what she should feel the most satisfied, and which 
would not tire the soonest. 

The night before this famed day she would scarcely 
permit her sister Caroline to sleep at all,so anxious was 
she to be up early, and get her lessons that she might stay 
a good while at the Fair, and not be in haste to select her 
articles. At length, after a night of confused dreams and 
waking fancies, the morning dawned ; and as soon as the 
sale commenced, Miss Agnes was foremost in the crowd 
desirous to take her choice from the first and most tempt- 
ing articles. She could not persuade her sister to accom- 
pany her, for she preferred to stay at home till afternoon, 
and then attended by her mother, she hoped to purchase 
those things which her taste approved. 

But Agnes, like other children when thrown into a 
crowd and surrounded with such a variety, knew not what 
to choose. She saw something at every table that she 
wanted, and yet her pocket-money would not warrant more 
than one purchase. She soon grew weary of the show, 
and inwardly wished that she had waited till afternoon, 
when she could have gone with her mother; but a rash 
step when once taken, is not made easier by reflection. 
She was here now, and she must not complain, as it was 
her own wish to go at this hour. 

Her aching feet and unsatisfied eyes, now gave her 
warning that it was time to retrace her steps homeward. 
She decided upon the article, spent her money for a silk 
turkey, and returned home vexed and disappointed. Yet 
her pride forbade her to acknowledge her feelings; and 
to the question of Caroline, ‘‘ why she selected that worth- 
less article,” she turned away and left the question unan- 
swered. Nobody reproved her as having done wrong ; 
her mother treated her with the greatest kindness, and yet 
her own reflections made her the most wretched looking 
being in the world. ‘This was owing to her unhappy tem- 
per—but a worse trial yet awaited her. 

Seated at her chamber window, which looked toward 
the street, she saw her mother and Caroline walking to 
the Fair. She shed a few bitter tears of repentance at 
her own folly, cast some unjust reproaches upon others, 
which belonged to herself, aud began to compose herself 
to study her lesson for the next day. But a disquieted 
mind cannot accomplish much; and towards evening, 
when they returned, she felt still chagrined, disaffected 
and disappointed, that this wished for, anticipated day, 
should be one of euch suffering. She cast an envious eye 
towards her mild sister, as she unrolled her purchase, and 
disclosed a large doll dressed in antique style, the very 
thing which she would have selected, had she seen it. 
But a little girl wandering about alone was not an object 
of much interest to the ladies; and therefore she was not 
shown any thing but what her eye rested upon on the 
tables. 

She longed to know what her mother had selected, for 
she secretly hoped that she had purchused something for 
her; but bed-time came, and no present was seen. Ag- 
nes felt more vexed still, although her own conscience 
told her that she deserved nothing for her ill-humor. Her 
playmates, several of which came in that evening, were 
delighted with Caroline’s selection, while peor Agnes and 
her turkey were little complimented. So truly does an 
ill-temper meet its deserts; for although she had made 
rather a foolish selection, yet had she been ready to ac- 
knowledge it, and have learned wisdom by dear-bought 
experience, all would have been well enough. But this, 














her pride would not allow her to do; her obstinacy seem- 
ed almost incurable; and no kindness of Caroline could 
calm the tumult within her breast that night. 

Her mother loved her tenderly, and grieved that she 
should suffer such an evil temper to gain unbounded sway 
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over her; it seemed to cast all her good qualities into the 
shade, and make what nature designed for a lovely coun- 
yenance, the seat of anxious and impatient control. But 
Agnes was fond of reading; what therefore could not be 
taught her by personal conversation, her mother thought 
might find an avenue to her heart in a book. Returning 
fom the Fair, she stepped into a bookseller’s, and pur- 
chased a little work illustrating the folly of disobedience, 
and the unhappiness of an evil temper. It was bound in 
red morocco, and its gilded leaves made it outwardly at- 
tractive. It was placed in a few days, upon Agnes’ bu- 
yeau, by an unseen hand, but by one whose love ever 
ompts her to correct the faults of her children. ..2 
Agnes took it up, and, sitting down by the cool wifidow, 
read it—she became so interested that the bell announc- 
ing tea was unheeded. She blushed as she proceeded— 
it appeared to her some invisible one had been an eye wit- 
ness to her conduct, and had written it for the benefit of 
others. She turned to the title page, and saw that it was 
printed long before she was so unhappy. She now saw 
that it was only a perfect sketch of “‘ an unhappy temper.” 
“And if it is so odious,” said she, secretly, “1 will 
amend.” This day her struggles to subdue it began—it 
was a silent secret work of her own; yet its effects were 
soon apparent—for the countenance betrays the heart ina 
god work. Her mother not long since again met this 
fiend, to whom she had formerly spoken of her child’s 
“unhappy temper‘”’ and said she, ‘‘ my Agnes, is an alter- 
edchild. She has overcome her worst failing, and she is 
now ever smiling and cheerful amidst all her little disap- 
pointments.”” 

Young reader, whenever you are peevish, think of Ag- 
nes, and correct the unhallowed passion, or it will poison 
il your future enjoyment. Peevishness never procured a 
fwor worth having; while a cheerful acquiescence in 
things denied us, has often resulted in a much greater 
good.— Juvenile Repoitory. 








Obituary. 


Afterwards she called all around her bedside. Father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, and friends, and talked to 
each separately, and gave them a solemn charge to meet 
her in heaven. On the afternoon of that day, she died. 
Her beautiful form is now shrouded in the grave, but the 
spirit that beautified that form, and made it so lovely, is, 


























I doubt not, with the angels of God in heaven. A. s. J. 
Benevolence. 
«a ‘ORIGINAL, 


NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


“What did you get for New Years,” said Emma Rob- 
erts, to Jane Smith. 

“Oh! I had a great many things; a splendid doll, and 
beautiful little sofa, and a basket full of candy and nuts; 
what did you get, Emma?” 

‘‘ Father gave me a new Bible bound in blue morocco 
and gilt, and mother gave me a half dollar.” 

‘‘T wish mother had given me so much money; what 
are you going to buy with it?” 

‘“] don’t know, certainly, but I thought I would get 
something for Susan Stone; her mother is so poor she 
cannot afford to buy toys for her, and she is as fond of 
them as we are.” 

“ Before I would give it all to her, I would spend it for 
myself, if I were you.” 

Emma made no reply, but after school, went directly to 
they toy-shop. and bought a variety of such things as she 
thought would please her little friend, and on her return 
from Mrs. Stone’s, she said to her mother, ‘‘ How much 


Susan happy, than if I had spent it for myself. I wish you 
had seen her, she did not know what to do with herself, 
but danced about the room, and almost cried for joy, when 
1 opened the basket ; and it gave me as much pleasure as 
it did her; don’t you think so, mother?” 

‘‘T have no dcubt of it,” said Mrs. Roberts. 1. L. a. 











ORIGINAL. 


STORY OF MARIA. 


I once knew a little girl whose name was Maria. We 
tlled her very pretty. She had soft, pretty hair, which, 
inthe sun, looked as if a shower of gold dust had fallen 
won it. Her forehead was high and intellectual, and her 
cheeks were tinged with a pale delicate pink. But her 
chief beauty was in her’éye—her clear, full, blue eye. It 
looked as if stolen from some bright spot in the summer 
sky, when it is bluest and brightest. The mild expres- 
sion of her eye, seemed but an index of the gentleness, 
and purity of her heart. We loved her very much, yet 
not because she had a pretty face, or golden hair, or sun- 
nyeyes, but because she was so good. If she had been 
naughty and unpleasant, we should not have thought her 
pretty, or if we had, we could not have loved her long. 
Maria was very modest and retiring in her manners, 
but still she was bright, and lively, and happy, and enjoy- 
ed very much, her play with her schoolmates and brothers 
ad sisters. She also found a great deal of pleasure in 
atending Sabbath School. She loved very much to meet 
her teacher on Sabbath evenings, to hear about Christ and 
heaven, and to learn her'to be good and happy. But af- 
trawhile she became ill, so that she could not go to 
Sabbath School, could not go out any where. She could 
tot walk, and was obliged to sit still in the house; but she 
vould sew a little, and read, and laugh and talk as merri- 
lyasever. She liked very much to have her young friends 
vsit her, and thought she would be very happy to return 
their visits, when she should be able to walk again. But 
the did not get able to walk as she hoped. Weeks pass- 
td away, and still she was confined to her chair and crick- 
tt, but she was always pleasant and patient; though some- 
tines she would look very thoughtful, and almost sad. We 
tterwards found she was thinking she might never be 
well, and was afraid'she was not prepared todie. After 
ivhile, her father carried her away to a new physician, 
and her mother went to stay with her, hoping in a few 
Weeks to return with her quite well. 

The few weeks went by, and Maria came home, but she 
kept her room more closely than ever, though she could 
vik a little. People who called to see her, would come 
ut looking mournful and sad, and saying, ‘‘ Poor Maria! 
ihe will never be well again.” 

And gradually she failed—grew paler and thinner, 

ugh sometimes her eye was brighter and her cheek 
Itider than formerly, but there was no indication of re- 
ming health. And Maria knew it, but the knowledge 
it did not seena.to agitate or discompose her at all; she 

tet loved to think of dying., Her eye weuld kindle 
her whole countenance brighten with animation; when 
‘spoke of death, or the joys of Heaven, and when asked 
lt the petition should be in praying for her, she replied, 
Pray that I may be fully prepared to die, and that ‘it 
Wy be for the glory of God.” . 
One bright sunny day in July ‘last, her birth-day—she 
ked up to her mother who was bending over her, half 
utt-broken, and said, ‘‘ Mother, do you think T shall be 
th my Saviour to-day?” Her mother answered, “ Per- 
"8 you will, Maria.” She replied, ‘I hope I shall, but 
her don’t cry—I don’t want you to—it makes me un- 
py, and it is wrong, mother. God knows what is 
Rit, and He will do it—and. mother, soon you will be 

me in heaven, I shall be so happy, there, with Je- 
Mother, how can you be sorry?” 












Learning. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE SCHOOL BOY.—NO. 1X. 


Charles, will you put a little wood into the stove, said 
Mr. Bailey to the fire-maker one morning. 


one tell? 

It was a warm, foggy day, in the midst of a January 
thaw, and James Dennison said that the’‘heavy air pressed 
down the smoke, and prevented it from rising readily. 
Did you study philosophy, last fall, at the High School, 
James? said Mr. Bailey. 

No sir, but Mrs. Knight told me yesterday, that this 
was the reason why the smoke settled down over the 
houses in the village, instead of passing away, as usual, in 
clear weather; and I thought this might be from the same 
cause. 

Do you think, boys, that the air is heavier or lighter 
than usual to-day ? 

Heavier—lighter—replied a dozen voices in strange 
confusion, most of them saying heavier. 

This afternoon, said Mr. Bailey, 1 will explain this mat- 
ter more fully. : 

A good deal of discussion took place among the boys 
at the intermission, but they could not decide among 
themselves, to the satisfaction of all, whether the explana- 
tion of James was right or wrong. In the afternoon, Mr. 
Bailey came into school with two tumblers and a small 
bottle, while one of the boys brought in a pitcher of water 
and some small weights. 

Mr. Bailey commenced his experiments, by pouring 
into one tumbler some water from the pitcher, and into 
the other an equal quantity of mercury or quicksilver from 
the bottle. He then invited the boys to come to the desk, 
and take up the tumblers, one in each hand, and see which 
was the heaviest. They were all surprised to find that the 
white, shining liquid, which ran out of the bottle so easi- 
ly should be so very heavy. It seemed heavier than lead 
itself. Now, said the teacher, when I put this lead weight 
into the water, will it sink or swim? 

Sink, was the unanimous answer. 

Why? Because it is heavier than the water. 

Very well. I will now put this cork stopper into the 
water. Will this sink ? 

No sir, because it is lighter than the water. 

Now let us take the other tumbler. You see the cork 
floats on the surface, as it did in the water. Will the 
lead weight swim ? 

No sir, it will sink. 

See if it does. All saw with surprise that it floated on 
the surface, like a chip on the water. 

Why is this, said Mr. Bailey. ‘The right answer was 
readily given. 

You have probably seen oil floating on the surface of 
water. Will the mercury float or sink, when I turn a 
portion of it in the water? Sink. 

You see, then, that in these cases, where two substances 
are put together, the heavier sinks, and the lighter rises. 
Now when the smoke falls in the air, as you have seen it 
lately, from the tops of the chimneys, is it lighter or heav- 








ier than the air? 


happier [ am, mother, for giving my money to make little | 


When the door was opened, a portion of the smoke 
came out into the room, instead of passing up the pipe. 
What is the cause of that, said the teacher; can any 





} The boys now saw very clearly, that the air must be 
lighter than the smoke, not heavier, .and that good Mrs. 
Knight was wrong in her explanation, as a great many 
other persons have been, in regard to the same thing. 
- P——n. 











Religion. 








=== 


PRAYER BETTER THAN LAW SUITS. 


When Samuel’ Harris, of Virginia, began to preach, his 
soul was so absorbed in the work, that he neglected to at- 
tend to the duties of this life. Finding, upon a time, that 
it was absolutely necessary that he should provide more 
grain for his family than he had raised upon his farm, he 
called upon a man who owed him a sum of money, and 
told him he would be glad to receive the money. 

The man replied, “1 have no money by me, and cannot 
oblige you.” 

Harris said, ‘‘I want the money to purchase wheat for 
my family; and as you have raised a good crop of wheat, 
I will take that article of you, instead of money, at a cur- 
rent price.” " 

The man answered, “TI have other uses for my wheat, 
and cannot let you have it.” 

“* How then,” said Harris, ‘‘ do you intend to pay me?” 

“T never intend to pay you until you sue me,” replied 
the debtor, ‘‘ and therefore you may begin your suit as 
soon as you please.” 

Mr. Harris left him, meditating; said he to himself, 
“What shall Ido? Must I leave preaching and attend 
to a vexatious law suit? Perhaps a thousand souls may 
perish in the meantime for the want of hearing of Jesus! 
No! I will not. ‘* Well, what will you do for yourself? 
Why this will I do; I will sue him at the court of Heav- 
en.” Having resolved what to do, he turned aside into a 
wood, and on his knees laid the matter before the Lord. 
Mr. Harris felt such an evidence of divine favor; he felt 
to use his own expressive language, that Jesus would be- 
come bondsman for the man, and see that he was paid, if 
he went on preaching. Mr. Harris arose from prayer, re- 
solved to hold the man no longer debtor, since Jesus had 
assumed the payment. He therefore wrote a receipt in 
full of all accounts against the man, and dating it in the 
woods where he had prayed, signed it with his own name. 
Going the next day by the man’s house, on his way to 
' meeting, he gave the receipt to a servant, directing him 

to give it to his master. On his return from meeting, the 
man hailed him and demanded what he meant by the re- 
ceipt he had sent him that morning. 

Mr. Harris replied, ‘I meant just as I wrote.” 
| But you know, sir,” answered the debtor, ‘I have 
| never paid you.’ 

“True,” said Mr. Harris, ‘‘ and I know also that you 
said you never would unless I sued you. But, sir, I sued 
: you at the Court of Heaven, and Jesus entered bail for 
! you, and has agreed to pay me; I have therefore given 
you a discharge !” 
‘  * But I insist upon it,” said the man, “ matters shall not 
be left so.” 

“‘[ am well satisfied,” answered Harris. ‘ Jesus will 
not fail me. I leave you to settle the account with him 
at another day. Farewell.” This operated so effectually 
on the man’s conscience, that in a few days he discharg- 
ed the debt. 
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Natural Sistory. 
CATS KILLED BY A RAT. 


That the whole of the cat kind, including even the lion 
and tiger, are a cowardly tribe, is only known to: those 
who are tolerably well versed in zoology. ‘To those who 
have not considered how clear the distinction is between 
bravery and ferocity, and who, therefore, associate the 
idea of intredity with the fell tiger, and the sanguinary 
panther and leopard, the proposition will appear extrava- 
gant; nevertheless it is true. Of all animals, the dog 
alone will attack a much superior enemy, and fight against: 
any odds. The cat kind, even when hungry, never at- 
tack where they are not sure of possessing superior force. 

A very singular incidence of the cowardice of the tribe 
occurred lately in London. At a place called Bank-side, 
Westminster, on the margin of the Thames, a laboring 
man caught a large rat. Being a fellow of an eccentric 
turn of mind, he took it in his head that he could train the 
animal to fight its natural hunter, the cat; and, to that 
end, fed it entirely on young kittens, in order to give it 
confidence, as well as taste for it as prey; and, at the 
same time allowed it no liquid but milk, for the purpose 
of strengthening it. After he had thus dieted the rat for 
a fortnight, he proposed that it should fight as many cats‘ 
as it could, at half a crown each, stipulating, in return, 
that the person whose cat might kill it should-be entitled: 
toone guinea. At four o’clock on that day, a full grown) 
cat was put to the rat in a vat, in which the rat had been 
previously fed; but the cat instantly jumped out, and would 
not face the rat. No less than fifteen cats were; one after 
another, set on to combat this animal ; of which eight ran 
away, and seven lay dead. A sixteenth was then shame- 
fully set at it. This, being bolder and stronger than the 
rest, and its poor antagonist being exhausted with the fa- 
tigue of so many hard fought battles, had better success 
than its fifteen predecessors, and killed the rat$ not, how- 
ever, till after a severe round of fighting. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Editorial. 


—  ———————————————————————————————————————————— 


THINGS WHICH I HAVE SEEN. 


I have seen a family, which had around them all the luxuries 
and splendors of wealth, and the honor of a fair name before the 
world, suddenly thrown into the depths of shame, poverty and 
sorrow, by the discovered guilt of the father, and his untimely 
end by suicide. “ When thou didst these things, I kept silence, 
Thou thoughtest I was altogether such an one as thyself. But 
I will reprove thee, and set them in order before thine eyes.” 

I have seen a youth, whose infidel principles set him in utter 
anid bitter hostility against religion, and religious people, and 
whose talent, and eloquence, and sarcasm against piety, made 
him the glory of the vile, and the dread of the good. I have 
seen him fling from him his infidel sentiments with as much 
loathing and abhorrence, as though they had been so many ven- 
omous serpents that were entwining themselves about his body 
avd limbs. And I have seen him, with masterly power, defend 
the doctrines he assailed, and saw him lately at the head of a 
seat of learning, which is sending numbers of the choicest 
youth of the land forth to glorify God, and save the souls 
of men. 

I have seen death stalk, rude and rough, across the threshold 
of a smiling, happy family, and dash its brightest hope in pieces, 
by cutting down its most lovely member. But I have stood by 
that dying bed to see, in wonder, how peaceful and serene, in 
so dreadful a storm, grace could make a pious mother; while all 
its pitiless peltings, fell upon an irreligious father, unsustained 
by a single consolation of the gospel. 

J have seen a lover of the world, giving the whole energies of 
hig nature to the increase of his wealth; who could spare no 
time to pray, and seldom entered the house of God; and who, 
notwithstanding, did prosper, and gathered a vast increase of 
farms and merchancize. And yet I have seen all that wealth 
take wings—the schemes for its increase being its ruin, till the 
Jast dollar had been scattered, and there was scarcely the place 
left where the lover, but loser of the wogld, could lay his head. 

1 have seen some, wlhiom God’s reviving’ grace had hopefully 
renewed, seem to strike boldly out into the great sea of Chris- 
tian duty. Every sail seemed spread, and a noble career of 
faith, zeal, and usefulness was anticipated. Yet, when a little 
of the voyage only had been performed, I have seen sail after 
sai] dropped—oue Christian, grace after another thrown over- 
board, till nothing remained but the shattered wreck, buffeted by 
every wind and wave. 

While I have seen a young disciple, in whom there was such 
faintness of spiritual life, that it seemed its reality was hardly 
podsible; I have seen him come trembling and distrustful into 
the church, and the beginning of his career has been full of tim- 
idity and reserve. But I have seen him gathering strength with 
a steady accumulation, increasing in the brightness and beauty 
of Christian character, till the twilight has become the glorious 
risen morn, and the whole church rejoiced in the spiritual power 
and loveliness of that eminent saint. 

I have seen the lad of fair mind, of honorable family, of abun- 
dant property, rising to the'scenes and duties of the young man. 
I have seen him waste his time, misimprove his talents, become 
a lover of intoxicating drinks, and sink from one degree of odious 
and shameful degradation to another, till he went down out of the 
sphere of human vision into the darkness and horror of a drunk- 
ard’s grave! There was not an earthly honor, or a form of 
earthly happiness, but deemed within his reach; but of all hon- 
or and all happiness, how dreadful the wreck by the demon in- 
temperance! 

On such varied scenes as these now described, and many like 
them, have I gazed as I have passed on through life thus far; 
and, as I have witnessed them, they have conspired to impress 
deeply the lesson of the shame, peril, and misery of guilt, and 
the glory, safety, and happiness of the service of God. H, 


SORROW ON THE SEA. 


“ Look yonder on the Bay !” said my companion, as we turned 
the base of a hill, and came in view of the sea, “There is trou- 
ble there. That certainly must be a wreck!” I looked in.the 
direction pointed out, and there was indeed the black hulk of a 
ship—all her masts gone, and every wave, as it struck her bows, 
threw the spray entirely over her whole length. It was bitterly 
cold; and a northerly wind made all crack again with its vio- 
lence. That ship had had “sorrows on the sea,” before the 
present scene of distress and peril. Her captain, one of the no- 
blest sons of the océan, had been killed by a whale, and, after a 
series of disasters, the ship was now returning to her port; but 
within sight of it, and, with only an hour or two sail to reach it, 
she encounters the gale. The anchors beginning to drag, the 











masts are all cut away, which prevents her drifting any farther. 


And now, there she is, firm to her anchors, but pelted by the 
pitiless storm, and every wave sweeping the deck from stem to 
stern! 


It was painful to gaze on this scene of “sorrow on the sea.” 
There were twenty human beingson board. No human aid can 
reach them in sucha gale. They cansee their own quiet homes, 
but cannot reach them. The cold wind sweeps fiercely over 
that great expanse of waters, and the waves dash on board as if 
they were so many raging beasts of prey, and hastening to de- 
vour their victims. ‘The sorrows of the mariners were multiplied 
as they had traversed the great deep in the disappointment of ill- 
success, and in the untimely death of their leader. And now, 





it seems they must perish at the very threshold of their own 


_ pleasant homes! , 


But the anchors hold fast. A few miles from them is a rock- 
bound coast. The waves are dashing upon it with the roar of 
the heaviest artillery. And, should the cables part, the waves 
must be the winding sheet of many of these mariners. , No hu- 
man power could save them. But the anchors hold fast. The 
ship, I see, pitches dreadfully, as one mountain-like surge after 
another strikes her. But she holds on. Happy for the sailor 
that she does, 

The sun went down, as I was gazing upon the etna a 
vast sheet of foam and “ boiling like a pot” in the fury the 
storm. What a night, thought I, for the men on that wreck! 
How could I but think of them as I returned to my own quiet 
and comfortable dwelling! My latest thoughts were about them, 
and their “sorrow on the sea.” The last image on my mind, 
before overtaken by sleep, was that of the forlorn flag they had 
fastened to the stump of a mast, as a signal of distress! 

An ear.y walk to an eminence on the coast, gave me again a 
sight of the wreck, which had survived the tempest of the night, 
and still withstood the fury of the storm. It was not long be- 
fore I saw a column of smoke arising from behind a neighbor- 
ing island, and soon a noble steamer came dashing the waves 
from her bows, and hastened onward to succor the distressed. 
The whole crew found a welcome on board of hér, and in an 
hour were safe in port. So was there an end to that “sorrow on 
the sea.” 

It is an ill-wind that blows nobody any good. This tempest 
and the wreck helped me to three thoughts, to which I will thank 
my young friends to help themselves for their instruction. 

1. A serious loss is sometimes a great gain. The sailors on 
the wreck cast away their masts, which with all the rigging at- 
tached, went overboard and were lost. But it was their removal 
that enabled the anchors to hold, and so the ship and lives were 
saved. One had better lose a hand or an eye, if he can thereby 
save his soul from a sin that endangers his everlasting weltare. 

2. Here is the use and value of the anchor. Yonder is a lee 
shore. The waves dash on those rocks with frightful violence. 
No ship can live an hour among those breakers! Yonder ship 
cannot stand the fury of the wind, and is drifting towards those 
breakers. But the anchor brings her up. Her way toward de- 
struction is stopped. Religious principle being fast and firm in 
the soul, will hold it safe amid all the temptations of life. 

3. We must think much of seamen. What a life of hardship 
and danger! They have “sorrow on the sea” when far away 
from their homes; but they, not unfrequently, perish within sight 
of home. How many have perished within six months! Let 
us think much, and pray much, for those “ who do business upon 
the great waters.” H. 





(G> “ Stories about Henry,” are received, and the first Chap- 
ter will appear next week. Wethink they will be very accepta- 
ble to our readers, or hearers who cannot yet read ; and we hope 
they will be continued “ weekly,” as the author promises. 








Variety. 








AVOID BAD COMPANY. 


A correspondent of the Temperance Banner tells the follow- 
ing true story, toshow what we get by being in bad company. 
It beats the table of poor Tray, which we used to read in our 
school boy days :— 

When I was a little boy about nine or ten years old, I was one 
day with my father in the orchard, for the purpose of’ shooting 
the mischievous jays that pecked the apples and corn. Present- 
Jy, one of these birds perched in an apple tree near, at which my 
father levelled his gun and fired. Something was seen to fail 
from the tree, whereupon 1 ran forward expecting to find the 
jay, but was surprised to find, instead of the jay, a couple of in- 
nocent young mocking birds. The jay had escaped. I took 
them to my father, who surveyed them with a mournful look for 
several moments, and then throwing them down, observed, 
“ That’s what you get for being in bad company.” 

The incident and remark were fixed upon my mind from that 
moment, and they have been of use to me many times since. 
And when I have seen other persons suffer for being found 
among wicked and mischievous people (and this I have seen 
many times,) I have said in my heart “that’s what you get for 
being in bad company.” I have known schoolboys to get whip- 
ped for being in bad company. 


DRESS. 


Tt must be rather an humbling thought to those who are fond 
of dress, to consider that the respect they obtain is not paid to 
them, but to their clothes. 

I once heard that a gentleman’s servant of the name of Simon, 
who was considered silly, was found bowing and scraping to his 
master’s wardrobe. His master asked him how he could be such 
a fool as to act in so silly a manner? “For the matter of that,” 
replied Simon, “I am not a greater fool than my neighbors, for 
they all bow to a handsome suit of clothes, and turn up their 
noses ata suit that is threadbare. If you doubt this, master, 
let me put on your clothes, and you dress yourself in mine for 
awhile, and we will go and seek our fortunes together, and see 
who will have the most respect paid to him. . The gentleman by 
no means relished this proposal, and was often heard to say af- 
wards, that silly Simon was one of the shrewdest men he had 
about his premises. 








SOCIAL ANIMALS. 


During my abode in Paris, in my youth, there was a lady who, 
by perseverance and the force of instruction, had taught a dog, 
a cat, a sparrow, and a mouse, to live together like brothers and 
sisters. I do not pretend to say that they were cordial in their 
affections; but these four animals slept on the same bed, and ate 
out of the same plate. The dog, it is true, helped bimself first, 


and took the largest share; but he did not for 
also had the civility to leave some delicate bi 
as well as some crumbs of bread for the sparro 
rades did not grudge it. After the repast, the 


As for the sparrow, he flew about, and sometimes picked 9 
and sometimes another, without having the smallest fe. 
placed. In short, there was so strict a union amon 
bers of this fraternity, their habits were so much alike, and 
had so much confidence in the good faith of each o 


cility of the animals, or the industry of their mistress, 


MEANNESS ON A SMALL SCALE. 





mean a trick as the following, 
days since. 
so imbedded in the ice, that she was unable to 
she asked “a counterfeit presentment” of a man that was 
ing at the time, if he would get it out for her. Having done 
he divided the spoils, giving the child five cents, 
tenpence into his own pocket! Verily, there are some perso 


ee eee 


WAKING SLEEPERS. 


_It appears from Lewis’s History of Lynn, that in thee 
time of Massachusetts, it was the custom for a person to goa 
the meeting-house during divine service, 





the other a fox-tail. When he observed the men asleep, he ra 
ped them on the head with the knob ; and roused the slumber. 


ing sensibility of the ladies, by drawing the brush lightly across 
their faces.” 





. GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


An unknown man was found at midnight, dead drunk, among 
some casks, on the pier foot of Peck Slip, New York, and lying 
upon his body were three little girls. The children had found 
their father in this sad plight, and instead of leaving him to his 
fate, were watching over him, weeping as if their little hears 
were broken, and shivering under the influence of the cold nisht 
wind. When the motherless children were discovered, the 
youngest was in a deep sleep, with its soft pale cheek lying on 
the bloated breast of its father. 














ORIGINAL, 


LINES WRITTEN IN AN ARBUM. 


BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


The rain is falling fast, Anna! 
This dark, December day ; 

T list its pleasant music, 
And thus it seems to say: 

The sun is shining bright above, 
It heedeth not the cloud; 

It shineth ever, though beneath 
May howl the tempest loud. 


’Tis thus in Ife, dear Anna! 
At times our sky is bright, 

And then, ’tis overshadowed, 
And all around is night. 

Then let us aye remember, 
The beams of love divine 

Are still undimm’d—nay that blest light, 
Dear Anna, e’er be thine! 

Brooklyn, Dec. 30, 1846. 





ORIGINAL. 


AN ADDRESS TO MY CARRIER. 
In acknowledgment of his kindness in bringing me a daily poper. 
Each New Year morn, my Carrier-boy 
Presents with smiling face, 
A = “ Address” to “ Patrons kind,” 
nd wi culiar grace 
He bows HRs for silver bright, 
Then starts with quicken’d pace. 
But, Haddie, darling, if you please, 
We will reverse that tale; 
On this first morning of the year, 
Your “ Patron,” will not fail 


To thank you,*hat, each morn you brough 
The “ news by latest mail.” 4 


And in return, dear Haddie, give 
Not gold, or silver bright ; 
But pleasant thoughts and mem’ries kind; 
They make our pathway light, 
A glad new year, to you, my dear, 
od ve | you, day and night. 
Brooklyn, Jan. 1, 1847. 





THE WIFE. 


Come share my watch, my cherub child, 
Look o’er the plains with me; 

The evening breeze is calm and mild, 
The path from danger free; 

But sober twilight veils the day, 

And still the father is away. 


Each household care I’ve lingered through, 
Since morning’s earliest hour, 
. | When his fond whisper bid adieu, 
As sunbeams kissed the flower; 
P’ve tried each labor to beguile, 
Until again I meet his smile. 


Hark! ’tis a footstep! Oh! how blest! 
My anxious fears are past; 
‘ The greensward by his foot is pressed, 
he wanderer comes at last! 
And bright will close the evening hour, 


In our calm home’s domestic bower. MRS, WILSOF 
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there never was the least suspicion or ill conduct among then, 
It is,impossible to say, which was the most wonderful, the do. ‘ 


For a little matter, we donot know when we have heard Of 8 

\ which occurred in this town a fey 
A little girl on her way to school, found a tenpenes 
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and wake the sleepers, 
“He bore a long wand, on one end of which was a ball, and on 
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